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ART FURNITURE IN THE PARIS SALON. 



By Laura B. Starr. 




THE few pieces of 
furniture in the 
Paris Exposi- 
I tion of the past year 
are mere suggestions 
of what might be 
done in the way of 
artistic furniture 
rather than an ac- 
complished fact: they 
show however that at 
least a few artists are 
interested in the mat- 
ter and have taken 
the trouble to design 
some very good 
pieces, also that there is a renaissance in inlay work as 
decoration for furniture. 

Inlaying, marquetry and incrustation in various ways 
with one material or another have been known since 
the earliest ages : specimens of old Greek tables and 
chests extant are beautiful examples of inlaying with 
gold and ivory and the wood furniture of the ancient 
Romans was carved and inlaid in a most artistic man- 
ner. In later years the Italians who have always been 
famous for their artistic furniture, made use * of lapis 
lazuli, agate and other precious materials to inlay their 
ebony furniture. . The Dutch also achieved distinction 
in this direction. 

In the seventeenth century came Boulle or Buhl the 
French artist, who furnished Versailles and invented a 
surface decoration of tortoise-shell, and brass, varied 
with enameling in blue and other colors. All work of 
this character took his name; later workers thought to 
improve upon the original by changing the natural 
color of the tortoise-shell and put gold underneath the 
transparent parts and reddening it, but with connois- 
seurs, the original pieces rank far above the colored 
later ones. 

The encyclopedia tells us that the system of veneer- 
ing or coating common wood with slices of rare and 
costly woods, fastened down with glue by screw presses 
made tp fit the surface to be covered, came into general 
use in the eighteenth century. This may be true so 
far as its general use is concerned, but the Japanese 
and Chinese have excelled in the art for ages. Ning-po 
has been celebrated for hundreds of years for its man- 
ufacture of carved and inlaid furniture, to say nothing 
of small articles inlaid with ivory, pearl, tortoise-shell, 
gold and silver which are older than our world. Long 
before Columbus sighted the little island of San Domingo 
the almond-eyed Chinese and Japanese were squatting 
on their heels and fashioning with deft fingers the 
most beautiful and exquisite works of art of this 
nature. 

The ordinary manufactures of Ning-po are celebrated 
for the elaborate and beautiful beds they turn out: they ' 
are so large that a small family might well set up house- 
keeping in one : there is a folding front which when 
opened discloses a toilet table with separate niches for 
each article, and drawers underneath for keeping cloth- 
ing. Tne carving is in many cases grotesque, but the 
inlay is most beautiful. Furniture for common use is 
made of yellow wood incrusted with ivory or of brown 
decorative wood inlaid with yellow peko. 

Nikko and the country about there is celebrated for 
its small articles of inlay, which at the present day are 



manufactured as souvenirs for tourists; they are ex- 
quisitely finished, but do not stand transportation well ; 
the joints break and they fall all to pieces in a dry 
climate: they are hothouse plants and cannot stand 
extremes. The general name used for this work, in 
Japan is tarsia or intarsia, a nomenclature taken from 
Italy. In India it is called pique and in France mar- 
quetry : in the trade incrustation is only spoken of when 
precious stones or metals are used. 

The cabinet which has this year taken a medal at the 
Champs Elysees is the work of Louis Majorelle and is 
a charming specimen of carving and inlay, though not 
to compare with the "Gautier table" which took the 
medal last year. The cabinet, to complete the descrip- 
tion of this before talking of the table, has panels of 
inlay in a great variety of woods set in a frame of carved 
walnut : lily pads and conventional vines of flowers and 
leaves trail "above the door and along the frame : sev- 
eral mice, delicately carved are scampering here and 
there as if in search of nuts or berries. The larger 
panel shows a mass of rocks, the broken trunk of a tree 
with fish caught in the debris, as if the tide had gone 
out and left them high and dry ; tiny mice of light 
wood are also set in higher up; the upper panel shows 
branches of Virginia creeper, the wood dyed in natural 
colors. 

A great variety of Woods are used in the manufacture 
of this furniture, ash, pear, lime, pepper tree, acacia, 
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An Elegant French Cabinet with Elaborately Carved 

and Inlaid Decoration, at the Paris 

Salon Exposition. 



for a rich wine color, etc., degrees of color being ob- 
tained by covering portions with wax and dipping 
again and again. In some of the modern work color is 
laid on the finished work with a paint brush in which 
case warm dyes are used as they penetrate the wood 
quicker and better. 

In Italy, Holland, Spain and throughout the domin- 
ions of Charles V. and his successors, figure subjects, 
architectural views and quaint, interiors were repre- 
sented by means of inlay : usually only two or three 
woods were employed, the various shades were ob- 
tained by heating and using different parts of the same 
tree which frequently gave several shades. The fine 
marquetry of the last century was made of tulip wood 
or mahogany, with lime, pear holly and beach and each 
piece was a study in brown and white. 

The marquetry of the present day while equally well 
done lacks the tenderness of treatment, the grace and 
harmony of color which even the lapse of time will not 
give : when two or three or more workmen are engaged 
upon one piece of work it follows naturally that it must 
lack the spirit and the softness which is possible when 
the designer and joiner are one. 

Marquetry work in imitation of painting may be con- 
demned on principle ; imitations of anything are not 
desirable, still good pieces of such work will always 
carry about them the savour of the time and this will 
commend them to collectors if to no one else. For in- 
stance there was at one of the expositions given in Auk- 
land not long ago a very fine specimen of wood inlay 
representing a picture of a * ' Kainga " or Maori village. 
It was signed " Seufert" and was sold later on to the 
Earl of Glasgow for two thousand dollars. 

This picture so thoroughly represents the time and 
the life in a Maori village, that apart from its artistic 
merit which is considerable, it will always be valuable 
as typifying the early New Zealand days. Australasia 
is prolific in fine trees and some of the rarest woods for 
inlay come from her great timber forests. The picture 
in question shows a common enough village scene with 
natives engaged in their ordinary occupations, plaiting 
mats, baskets, etc., etc. There is a lake bordered with 
trees in full foliage in the distance and a long street 
stretching along its borders; the tall roof of a " pataka " 
(storehouse) rises above the other houses to meet the 
horizon. The wood of the " tawa " is used for the sky 
which is a blue grey : the reds are found in the " tatara " 
wood and brown and black in the " ake ake." 

The sap-wood of this tree together with that of the 
* ' kauri " or pine tree, yields a variety of yellows : a dark 
green with shades of black in it is found in the " juriri " 
tree. 



hemlock, oak, maple, chestnut, mahogany, tulip wood 
and holly being the most common. Colored woods are 
tinted by means of heated sand in iron frames and the 
tints are graduated to the utmost nicety; this is done 
by plunging the wood into the sand which has been 
heated hot enough to redden without burning the fibre, 
and withdrawing it gradually. When finished the effect 
is relieved by making some clever strokes with the 
graver to give it spirit and life : these are then filled 
in with mastic. 

Very good effects are produced by splitting and lay- 
ing slices of the same wood with the grain running in 
-different directions: roots, knots and wens of oak are 
particularly valuable as well as any contortion of grain 
owing to peculiar conditions of growth. Other colors 
and effects are produced by means of acids which are 
spread on with a camel-hair brush or feather; spirits of 
nitre are used for a certain shade of red; oil of sulphur 




